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AGRICULTURE. 


Virginia Husbandry. 

Observation made thereon by the Editor of the 
American Farmer on an excursion in that 
State during the last summer. 

The preference which we are bound to give, to 
other and better materials, over our own ex- 
perience and speculations, has prevented us 
from inserting for some weeks past, the few 
facts we had promised, connected with the ag- 
riculture of Virginia. These facts were collect- 
ed in our personal intercourse with some of the 
most intelligent and hospitable farmers on both 
sides of the Blue ridge, and may be regarded as, 
in some sort, an outline representation of the 
prevailing agricultural practices in these coun- 
ties respectively. 

\pproaching very near to Harper’s ferry, my 
attention was arrested by a singular congrega- 
tion, within a very narrow space of ground, of 
almost all of the common kinds of trees, with- 
in ten feet of each other stand trees which are 
generally considered the peculiar growth o 
very opposite soils) The one usually taken as 
an invariable index of great fertility ; its neigh- 
bour, as the congenial offspring of very barren 
land. It would seem as if, in the violent rup- 
ture of the mountain, by the united forces of 
the Shenandoah and Potomac, every varie- 
ty of soil and seed had been brought there and 
blended together. It was on occasion of men- 
tioning to Mr. Jéfferson, some weeks after, this 
unusual and very proximate association of our 
forest trees, that he observed that one of the 
most learned botanists of the presents day, re- 
marked to him that in his rambles over the 
Monticello estate, he had discovered a greater 
variety of individuals of the vegetable family 
than are to be found in all England. 

On crossing Harper’s ferry, we pass at once into 
perhaps the most fertile county (Jefferson) in 
the whole state of Virginia. It was however, 
seen by me under the greatest disadvantages, 
having been lately shorn of its harvests, and 
having then for many weeks suffered under the 
most intense and long continued drought within 
the memory of the oldest citizens. Still the stub- 
ble exhibited vestiges of luxuriant crops. Fine 





locust trees shaded and beautified every field, first and second of the foregoing interrogatories. 
and the growth of oak, hickory, and walnut,/My average produce of wheat, I conceive to be 


abundant and vigorous, every where proclaim- 
ed the richness of the pasture which sustained 
them. 

In Charlestown and its vicinity we loitered fo 
some days to enjoy the kindness which ope 


to all reputable strangers, the gates of the/from another of 40 acres, (Lol/a) not more than 


Virginia Farmer; and here my attention w: 


directed by the neighbours to the “ Wueatinoticed occurred in relation to this last mention 


LAND” estate, as a model farm distinguished 
by its systematic arrangements, the fixed and 


judicious rotation of its crops and the fine ac-|pi 
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commodations of the homestead: where, in a 
word I should see the skill of a masterhand 
manifest in all the operations of the field, and 
hospitality gracefully presiding over, and em- 
bellishing the household departments. The 
highest anticipations thus excited were pleas- 
antly realised, and the following which is pre- 
sented without further preliminary, may be ta- 
ken as a faithful transcript of an agricultural 
dialogue with Mr. T.: the Proprietor ; it wil] 
serve to shew in some measure, the range of 
our inquiries and the objects to which they 
were directed. 


QUERIES. 


“ ist. The number of acres io your farm, on 
which you live ; and of these, how many arable, 
how many meadow, and how many wood ?” 

My farm contains 940 acres—600 arable—10 
in Timothy meadow—about 20 in grass lots, gar- 
dens, Homestead, &c. 

“ 2nd. Into how many separate fields is your 
land divided? Have you ascertained the con- 
tents of each dy actual survey ?* Please state 
the actual or supposed number of acres in each 
field.” 

I have 6 fields of 90 acres each, which go 
through a regular rotation of wheat, corn and 
clover, according to the enclosed table, an extra 
field containing 70 acres, one half of which pro- 
duces corn, the other rye every year. (My ob- 
ject in this experiment is to ascertain whether 
land under this severe operation can be sustained 
without any other manure than Plaster of Paris, 
the system was commenced six years ago, when 
the land was in a state of considerable impover- 
ishment at the time I purchased it, and I think it 
has rather improved, I am certain there has been 
no declension.) Some of my fields have been 
“‘ actually surveyed,” others have not, (having 
added to my farm by various purchases,) but I in- 
tend having them ail surveyed this fall. 

* 3rd. Of what do your crops consist ?—~and 
what is the rotation observed in the culture of 
them, and the average produce per acre of the 









different kinds of produce cultivated? Please 
state also the largest crop you have made per 
acre of each throughout a field, and the largest 
you have known to be so made in your county.” 

The table already referred to, illustrates the 


about 23 bushels per acre, of corn not more than 
25. The largest crop of wheat I have ever 
made, was last year, (1819)—From a field of 60 
acres. I made 30 bushels per acre, from anoth- 
er of 100 acres, I made 24 bushels per acre, and 
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ed field. For the sake of experiment I piougi- 
ed, in the month of June, about 6 acres of this 
field, in August the whole field was ploughed, 
and seeded alike the first of October. The « 
acres produced by computation, 8 bushels per 
acre more than the remainder which received 
but one ploughing ;—the wheat during th« 
whole progress of its growth, was more vigor- 
ous and Juxuriant—the land light and moist, of 
a rich black complexion—while the other was 
arid, hard and white. The soil of this field was 
a mixture of clay and slate. In an adjoining 
field of rich loam, the same experiment was not 
attended with a similar effect.) The largest 
crop of corn I have made, was 40 bushels per 
acre from a field of 90 acres—this happened 
eight or ten years ago. Whether it be solely 
owing to the droughts that have so severely pre- 
vailed for several years past, or be the result of 
other and combined causes, I know not ; but cer- 
tain it is that the corn crop of this region has 
declined, while that of every species of smal! 
grain has increased in equal ratio. Our crops 
of clover have likewise become exceedingly pre- 
carious, and often wholly fail. I have succeed- 
ed with clover better than my neighbours. I 
sow in February on a snow—they in March on 
the bare ground. 

The largest crop of wheat I have ever known 
per acre, was made by my neighbour and friend, 
Warner Washington, Esq.—550 bushels from 
10 acres. 

4th. “ What is your number of regular work- 
ing hands, and how many bushels of grain of all 
kinds do you generally calculate ou making for 
each working hand ? the year being seasonable.”’ 

I employ 10 regular working hands,—(I never 
hire for any purpose)—and generally calculate 
on making 8000 bushels of grain, to wit 4500 
wheat, 500 rye, and 3000 Indian corn, or 800 
bushels to the hand. 

5th. “ Please state your opinion as the best 
manner of cultivating Indian corn, and the im- 
plements you most approve for that purpose.” 
The most approved mode in this county, is the 
following :—The field is first broken up in the 
spring (perhaps the fall would be better) deep ; 
with a large three horse bar-share plough : then 
harrowed with a heavy harrow, having 20 large 
iron teeth; then laid off 4 feet each way, and 
planted 2 stalks in a hill—when the corn is 
about 6 inches high, it is harrowed with the 
same large harrow, after which it receives two 
ploughings with the shovel plough, and imme- 
diately preceding harvest, it is an advantage to 
pass over the field with cu/tivators, for the pur- 
pose of levelling the surface. 

6th. “ To what extent have you practised the 





17 per acre. (A circumstance worthy of being 





* This ought to be done by every farmer as soon as 
division fences are permanently fixed.— Editor. 


business of grazing ?—On this point it is desired 
that you state your practice, as to where or 
when you procure your cattle, if not raised on 
your own farm— if bought, at what age do you 
usually buy ’-How long do you keep them; 
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and especially how are they ted and managedidemands, compels them to trespass and depre-|the wide, deep chimneys which genecialiy pre- 
from the time, if purchased, tu the time of sale?date on enclosed fields and subjects them tojvail. Their breakfasts generally consists of 
Do you drive them to market, or sell them on|augmented calumny ; adding virulence to thebread, and milk or salted herring ; their dinners 
your farm ? Whatis about the increase per cent.|popular and unfounded prejudices originallyjof bacon and vegetables, and they have meat for 
in weight, while in your possession, and the gen-jconceived against them. I have never found|their suppers, all who have families being ailow- 
eral advance per cent. of the selling price, whenthe:n more prone to mischief than horses—buijed the privilege of raising their own hogs, and 
fatted, over the prime cost !’’4 mine are the Maltese breed which are much su all without distinction, poultry, without limita- 

I have for some years grazed from 90 to 100 perior to the Spanish.t They are larger, stron-jtion. There is, I am persuaded, no peasantry 
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steers. They are bought from western Drovers,ger, more docile and more spirited. The whole 
passing through the neighbourhood in the months number of miules in this county does not proba- 
of September and October. There are usuallyjbly amount to a dozen !——[ Mark the ineradi- 
three and four years old—they are kept about/cable influences of prejudice ! ! !—ditor. | 
12 months—they are sustained through the win-| 8th. * Are oxen used by you, or in your neigh- 
ter on corn stocks and wheat straw, and fatted|bourhood ?—if so, for what purposes ? and might 
the succeeding. summer on fields of clover—they)|they not in your judgment be more extensively 
have no grain whatever—the manner of feeding/substituted for horses with advantage to the ag- 
them in winter, is in racks of rough structure,|riculturist ?” 
made of common fence rails inthe fields. They} There is, it is believed, no instance of the ox) 
have no other shelter than such as the woods af-being used in this county for the above purpo- 
ford. It is found very injurious to fasten them.'ses. I have always kept one yoke myself, and 
They require }ittle salt in winter, but must bejhave found them extremely useful and valuable 
regularly watered. In summer they are mod -/for general purposes, and have no doubt that they 
erately salied twice a week. They are sold onjmight be made in a considerable degree to su- 
the farm. I think the increase per cent. in weight, persede the horse, “ with advantage to the ag- 
is about 351-3, and the advance per cent. of thejriculturist.” 
sales over the prime cost, has never been less} 9th. “ It is desired to know your own and the 
than 100, until the last two years, when there/general system of slave management in your 
has been not only a great difficulty in« effectingicounty. That is as to hours of labour, food 
sales, but a considerable reduction in the profits.|clothing, fuel and habitations. Have you adopt- 
The prime cost has generally been from 15 toed any expedients to economise the use of fuel ? 
$20—it is now somewhat lower. — if so, please state them.” 

7th. “ Do you use the mule? and if so, what} There is in fact little or no “ system of man- 
number, in the cultivation of your land, or forjagement in regard to our slaves—they are in- 
the transportation of produce ? Please state yoursubordinate and unmanageadle. The licentious 


upon the face of the earth who possess as many 
comforts, as few cares, and as ample means oi 
happiness as our siaves.§ 

10th. “ The number of head of live stock 
kept through the winter, designating each kind, 
and the number of horse or ox cart loads of barn 
yard manure, hauled out annually ?” 

About 120 horned cattle; 30 horses, mules, 


(mares and colts; 70 hogs exclusive of those that 


are killed, and pigs, and the same number of 
sheep. 

The largest quantity of manure I have ever 
hauled out, was last spring. About 1000 wagon 
loads with a 4 horse team, including surplus 
straw unconverted into manure, and unrotted 
when spread upon the ground, and ploughed in. 


llth. “ Have you perceived that Plaster of 


Paris has less effect than formerly on your lands ? 
—Please state wherein (if any where) its fertili- 
zing powers have been perceived to decline, anc 
whether you are of opinion that by any changes 
in the nature or application of other manures or 
the crops cultivated, the land may be restored 
to its former susceptibility of being benefited by 
the use of plaster ?” 

I have not perceived that Plaster of Paris has 





opinion of its working powers—its fidelity to the doctrines that are propagated, and the induce- 
draught—how long it will live with carefulments held out to them to abscond from our 
treatment, in good working condition? its li-service by the inhabitants of a neighbouring 


less effect than formerly on my lands, If it 
were so, I should not doubt their restoration to 
their former susceptibility of being benefited by 


ability to-diseases—and its value in comparison State, have established a baneful influence onits use. 


with farm horses of the best quality ?—and final-\their manners, rendered them discontented and) 


12th. “ Your county abounds in lime-stone 


ly how many mules are there, probably in yourjuseless, and greatly impaired the tenure, by Have any kilns been erected for burning it: 
county in proportion to the number of Farms ?”)which we hold them. My negroes go forth atIs lime-stone applied as a manure to any consid- 
I have but 6 mules, and they are used in-about sun-rise in the morning. Those whoerable extent—how many bushels to the acre— 
discriminately in the Cultivation of my farm, and plough seldom commence until the sun is anand with what effect !” : 
in the transportation of my produce with the bestjhour high—they breakfast about 8 or 9 o’clock ; I never knew one bushel of lime applied as a 
farm-houses, my experience authorises me to say dine about 1, when they (the ploughmen) rest,jmanure in this county, and I am confident it ne- 
that in every farticular specified in the above|with their horses an hour or two, and all cease tojver will be resorted to for that purpose while 
interrogatory, they are decidedly preferable and labour at sun set; when they repair to their/Plaster of Paris can be procured at nearly th 


superior to the horse. As to the inquiry how quarters, sup, and give themselves up to domes- 
long they will live, &c. I have not myself lived tick indulgence, social pleasures, and, the more 
long enough to ascertain that fact, having never industrious to various employments, for their 
lost one from old age. I once knew a mule onown benefit, by which many derive considerable 
my father’s estate, which bore evident marks of emolument. Their clothing is excellent, con- 
lungevity, and indeed seemed somewhat super-'sisting chiefly of home made cloth. Their hab- 
annuated—his head was grey, and his powersjitations are very comfortable, and they scarcely 
impaired. By tradition he was ufwarde of fifty know any restraint in the consumption of fuel, 
years old, when he was sold for $20 and had beenalthough it is often purchased at the rate of from 
abused all his life. How much longer he lived,|50 to $50 per acre, (the wood leased) from land 
1 was never informed. The senseless and crue]/but moderately timbered. For the sake of econ- 
prejudices entertained almost universally in re-/omy I have adopted the use of the Dutch stove. 
lation to these inestimable animals, these “ most|My negro houses being constructed of hewn 
useful and most abused friends of man ;” havelogs are very warm and comfortable, each of 
denied them the opportunity of displaying their|which is furnished with one of these stoves, not- 
intrinsically valuable qualities to advantage ; and|Withstanding the consumption of fuel is very 
the ungrateful parsimony which withholds from)great and expensive, particularly in the item of 
them oftentimes, the frugal supply which nature/hauling, which is constant and laborious through- 
out the season of winter, but there is nevertheless 
+1 was the more particular in my inquiries on this|a considerable saving in this mode compared with 
subject, because it was entirely new, and very interest-|; ~—— : ? F 
ing to me, as respected the details, and I felt persuad-| + A previous acquaintance with this fact, and the con- 
edt 





hat many of my subscribers would be gratified tojfirmation of it by authority so conclusive, induced the 
learn from a source so experienced and intelligent, how|Editor to take great pains to get the best Maltese Jack, 
the grazing system is conducted on the rich lands of/for his breeding stock establishment at Bovally farm, on| 
Virginia, distant from tide water market.—Editor. 








the Frederick road. Editor. 


‘same price per bushel. 

| 13th. “ Have attempts been made to cultivate 
any grasses except clover and Timothy ?—if so, 
what others, and with what success ?” 

Clover supersedes all other grasses here. 
Even Timothy is little thought of, there being 
scarcely more made than suffices for our road 
teams, clover hay being ill adapted to transpor- 
tation. 

14. “ Has much attention been paid by you, 
or by the land holders generally in your coun’ - 
to the rearing of apple or peach orchards. Hoy, 
many thriving cultivated apple trees to every 
500 acres of cultivated land in the county, &c ?”’ 

Very little attention is given to orchards, or 
fruit of any kind. All the varieties of apples 
thrive well here, particularly the Pippin. Their 
flavour no where can be more exquisite. Peach- 





§ To the truth of this we yield our heart’s assent. 
The treatment and management of slaves so justly re 
presented above, is much the same through the twelve 
counties we visited—every source of solid comfort is 
supplied, and all occasion of care and responsibility is 
abstracted—excepting only the enjoyment of certain 
political privileges. Editor. 
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cs, likewise, come to great pertection when they 
escape the frost ; they are, however, short lived.|| 

15. * In how many years have your slaves 
doubled by natural increase ?” 

In the space of 16 years the number has ip- 
creased from 30, to between 50 and 60—in the 
commencement, there was an unusually small 
portion of iemales, and they never have borne a 
just proportion to the other classes. 

16. * What measure of fallow do you require 
to be turned with each plough per day, plough- 
ing with three horses, as is your custom, and 
what is your average depth for ploughing fallow 
for wheat ?” 

This depends very much upon the state of the 


Whilst on the subject of wheat, it would seemjthe same discrimination has not existed. Last 
proper that something should be said concern-year ] was advised to immerse my seed wheat 
ing its eudture, and I will therefore add, that Iina strong brine, I did so, and the smut greatly 
never commence ploughing for wheat until theincreased. Most farmers rol! their seed in lime, 
month of August—The fields are broken up,a large majority believe it to be a sovereign pre- 
as specified in answer to query, No. 16, they!ventive of smut, others deny its efficacy. 1 am 
are then harrowed the same way that they werenow making this experiment myself, with what 
ploughed, sowed about the first week in Octo-jeffect time must develope ; others recommend 
ber, at the rate of about 7 pecks of seed to thejthe sowing of old seed, a year old, and insist that 
acre, and thentwice harrowed. I have found the'that will prevent the smut ; for my own part, asa 
harrow decidedly preferable to any other instru-'general system, I have more faith in the frequent 
ment for puttixg in wheat. I am very confident|change of seed than any thing else, and would 





that were my fields twice ploughed, instead of 
once, the produce would be increased to 30 
bushels per acre—but this system would exclude 





ground—when in tolerable order one and three|grazing, and be in its result, Jess profitable than 


advise its general adoption, united with early 
seeding, for I have remarked that the last sow 
ed grain is always most damaged by smuz. 


quarter acres to the plough—the average depth 
7 inches—breadth 16 to 18 inches. 

17. * Quantity of plaster used per acre, and 
the present price. What the difference in pro- 
duct of land plastered, and not plastered ?” 

From three pecks, to a bushel per acremthe 
jiresent price, six dollars per ton, in Alexandria 
—the price of hauling about eight dollars. The 
difference in product of wheat under favourabie 
circumstances of soil, seasons, &c. from 5 to 10 
bushels per acre. It is used ina variety of ways 
according to the caprice or convenience of indi- 
viduals. My method is to apply it as a top 
dressing, sometimes, in both fall and spring, on 
wheat always, or both wheat and clover, in the 
latter part of March and the first of April. 


18. “ The number and descriptions of labour 


saving machines ?” 

I have a wheat threshing machine on the mo- 
del of that imported by Mr. Dawson the British 
consul.—It is badly executed, and threshes not 
more than about 15 bushels an hour—the labour 
is great for four horses. ‘There is one lately 
erected in this neighbourhood, with a four, or 
six horse power, which threshes 30 bushels an 
hour, and cleans the wheat at the same time, the 
cost of which was no more than that of mine 
( $400.) 

19. “ The number and description of wheel 
carriages used on your farm !” 

Four wagons, an ox, and a horse cart. 

20. * What kind of wheat do you prefer sow- 
ing, and for what reasons?” 

There are three kinds of wheat generally cul- 
tivated in this county, viz—the purple straw, the 
Baltimore red chaff, bearded, and the lolla— 
each has its peculiar disadvantage—the first be- 
ing most liable tothe smut, the second to the 
Hessian fly, and the last being less productive in 
the proportion of 25 to 30 per cent. I give the 
preference to the first named because I have 
always found it more productive than any other 
species of wheat I have cultivated. All kinds 
have a tendency to degenerate in a succession 
of crops on the same farm. I am in the habit 
of purchasing my seed every two or three year 
—two years ago I furnished several of my neigh- 
bours with seed wheat—they escaped the smut, 
while it greatly increased in my crop. I have 
this fall procured my seed from one of the gen- 
tlemen whom I supplied two years ago. 





| This arises probably, from the want of regular 
cultivation. We are sorry to add that we did not see 


in all our ride, a single thriving, cultivated orchard / 


























‘that now pursued. FIELDS. 
21. “ Have any facts come under your obser- 1 2 epee, ee 6 
vation, or to your knowledge, which go to shew WCorn  Fatiow{Wheat|Clover|Fallow|Wheat 

that any of our grain crops would be increased in bx : aly : 2 
a considerable degree by much earlier sowing ?” y mares eines, sea shaman hse taaon 

I received the following remarkable facts from} ,-|3/ wheat |Clover|Fallow|Wheat|Corn | Fallow 
my friend, G. W. Humphreys, Esq. a very at- = 
tentive and intelligent farmer of thiscounty. In| 33/4/Clover/Fallow|Wheat|Corn |Fallow| Wheat 
the summer of 1819, he harvested a crop of| ™ 2 : . ; 
wheat from a field of 25 acres. Onthe 6th day|  |5/Fallow/Wheat|Corn | Fallow) Wi eat (Clover 
of August he ploughed about an acre of this 6lWheat|Corn |Fallow|Wheat|Clover |Fatiow 
first having burned the stubble, harrowed it, and 


























sowed it in turnips, after which he prepared the 
balance of the field for wheat, in the ordinary 
way, and sowed it the first week in October. 
The volunteer wheat coming up very thick on 
the single acre, entirely destroyed the turnips— 
escaped all the fatal evils to which our wheat. is 
incident, and eventually yielded about 30 bush- 
els to the acre, or at that rate whilst the balance 
of the field, vigorously assailed by both smut and 
fly, sunk under the combined attack of those . Cee at cehiaie chen eiieian in 
formidable and irresistible ravagers, and did not/Parer Cy HOES, CF WHER ENS Hg ee npy- 
vield more than one or two fecks to the acre! ! !/,, Having observed machinery in Pennsyivania, very 

22. “ Have not many of the springs in your! successfully in operation, for sending water up a 


; - steep ascent tothe door of a family, it has occur- 
neighbourhood permanently failed, to all appear-'« req to me, from the simple and cheap construction 


You will observe by the above rotation that each 
field produces corn once in six years, wheat once ir 
three years, and is the balance of time in Clover, it 
remains in clover two years and six months. No 
small grain is ever sowed in the corn field. One 
moiety of the arable land is under tillage and in 
grain every year. My sales for many years averag 
ed from seven to eight thousand dollars, and have 
exceeded nine thousand dollars. 

Some time ago, in my absence, a gentleman left a 





| 
ance, under the influence of the extraordinary | of the machinery, and the certainty of its success, 
drought of the last two summers, and are you with only a fall of two or three feet, that it might 
not of opinion that lime stone land, in its nature, be made very useful to your family and farm ; and 
requires more rain, and is sooner exhausted of“ I take the liberty of sketching the outlines for your 
aialenaee teen ethar tne?” ‘consideration. If water is carried by a trough to 


- t 7 \* the end of a box balanced, it quickly bears it down, 
Many copious springs in our county have par-« the opposite end of the box from that which re- 
tially failed, and others have entirely disappeared|*ceives the water being filled with heavy stones, 
within a few years past, and I am of opinion that|* will require a considerable weight of water to ele- 
lime stone land, in its nature, requires more, (or|* vate it ; when this is done, while the water end 


: . “oy ¢ ; wr is ty ; 
more frequent) rains, and is sooner exhausted of |’ i kind of ahi pen A constructed Pd False, 
, and the water rushing out, the stone end falls back 
moisture than other lands. 


“with great force,-and by a pressure in a perpendi- 
23. * Do you know of any effectual means of|« cular tube, or excavated post, forces the water up 
preventing the smut in wheat? Please to state subterraneous pipes. If the water is conducted 
your knowledge, or impression on this interest-/ from the head of your spring, by a small ditch 
ing point?” 


“around, on your side of the hill to a point, in a 
We ; ; ; ali ; y 

ee ee ee ae et straight line with the north paling of your garden, 

ing,” but it is one, I fear, which remains to be 


‘it will there have attained a sufficient fall, I have 
“nodoubt, from appearances, to work the whole ma- 
explored and discovered—I have not experien- 
ced much of this evil myself, and cannot now 
detail a hundredth part of the facts and obser- 
vations I have heard from others, but I have 
seen and heard enough to convince me that it is 
in itself more awful than all the other calamities 
united, that have befallen the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country. It is a remarkable fact that 
I never discovered a head of smutted wheat, on 
my farm until I introduced the purple straw 
wheat, about six years since, which has never 
failed to be diseased, while all other kinds esca 





The disregard of economy and comfort in this respect, 
1s disreputable to the state. 


Editor. 





“ chinery ; one tenth, perhaps much less of the column 
“of water issuing from your spring, is sufficient to 
“ work the machinery and supply the water for con 

“‘ veyance to the hill; no wheel is necessary. The 
“ whole machinery necessary for the du/ancing pres- 
“ sure need not cost twenty dollars, and the conduits 
“are completed for five dollars a hundred feet ; the 
“ ditch may be dug, the pressing box constructed, 
* and the pipes laid for bringing the water to vour 
‘“* kitchen door for fifty dollars, if as I make no doubt, 
“the water in the ditch, at the point proposed, 
“equals two or two and a half feet. Otho Williams, 
‘“* Esq. is about finishing water works upon this plan 
“near Williamsport, Maryland, and General Wad. 





ped; upon other farms in the neighbourhood, 





‘“dilhas them in complete operation near Mercers. 
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“ yarg’ in Peousylvania. If you send a mechanick to having always the fure stock to resort to, for mak- generation to generation, for that particular 
*‘ either of those gentlemen, they will take pleasurejing up any defects. You may depend on every exer- purpose, and which have not been crossed, since 


‘in giving every information. The first projector 
* of tais particular mode, lives near General Waddil, 
“the General himself is well acquainted with the 
“plan, and might advise a modification to suit your 
** particular site.” 

A STOCK FARM. 

Our readers will find below, copies of letters that 
will explain our intentions in having recently pro- 
cured a farm in this neighbourhood. We have 
thought that our objects would be better understood 
from a perusal of these, than from any statement 
which we alone might give. To the liberality of 
our neighbours, from whom we shall obtain several 
imported animals, and to the patriotic co-operation 
and patronage of two of our most opulent citizens, 
R. Oliver, Esq. and Major Isaac Mc Kim, the public 
wil! owe the advantages that may result to Ameri- 
can Agriculture from this first attempt to improve 
the domestic animals of our country upon a settled 
and permanent plan, 


ON PROCURING A BREED OF HORSES AND 
CATTLE FOR AMERICA. 
Letter from Sir John Sinclair. 

DIR, 

I have been endeavouring to get your wishes car- 
ried into effect, respecting the improvement of your 
breeds of cattle and horses in America. 

In regard to cattle 1 wrote to my friend, Mr. Cur- 
wen, member for Cumberland, who had purchased 
some of Charles Colling’s best blood, and purest 
stock ; knowing well chat I could rely upon his giv- 
ing animals that might be depended on. His resi- 
dence also at Workington, at no great distance from 
Liverpool ; any stock he furnished, stood a better 
chance of being conveyed in safety on ship board.— 
In his letter, dated November 12th, he stated, “I 
“shall be happy to meet your wishes regarding a 
‘“‘bull. I have one now under engagement for sixty 
“* guineas, for two years, as well a bred animal as any 
**in the kingdom, descended from Charlies Colling’s 
‘best blood, remarkably handsome and a good con- 
‘* stitution, three years old. In every point likely to 
* do credit to the short horned stock and your re- 
“commendation. The price of him one hundred 
“ guineas. Inferior animals are not worth having at 
“any rate, much less sending across the Atlantic. J 
* shall to-morrow be able to speak decisively. I had 
“several bull calves a few months ago, but they 
“were all sold ; besides, the chance of their turning 
**out well is great, and after the expense of sending 
“one, the mortification and disappointment would be 
a“ at ye 

n 4 posterior letter, however, he says, “the gen- 
**tleman who had hired the bull declines relnquish- 
“ing him; Iam not therefore able to supply such a 
‘bull as I would choose to have sent to America.” 

In regard to horses, I applied to a particular friend 
of mine, who is remarkably intelligent in those mat- 
ters. Sir Alexander Don, Bart. member for Rox- 
burghshire. I subjoin a copy of his answer, as it 
shows his readiness to promote the plan ; and from 
the great knowledge he has acquired of breeding, 
the advantages that would be derived from his as- 
sistance. 

On the whole, I think it would be the best plan to 
have a Society formed in 4merica, for the improve- 
ment of live stock. ~ From tive hundred to one thou- 
sand pounds, might be sufficient to set the plan ow 
foot; but it would require alarger sum to make it aj 
rea! national object, so as to accomplish the improve- 
ment of your stock on @ great scale. Two or three 
specimens will not be sufficient for that purpose.— 
Several males, and females of the improved breeds, 
must be sent over, and keftt distinct, and unadulterat- 
ed.* You may then carry on crossing with advantage, 





* The ery may be assured that my establish 
ment shall be conducted with a strict adherance 
this principal. Editor. 





tion on the part of myself and friends, to procure you 
stock that may be relied on. | 
If you think it would materially tend to promote 
the advan'age of America, you are hereby authori- 
sed to insert this letter, and Sir Alexander Don’s in 
the American Farmer, as it will explain to your 
readers, the nature of the society proposed to be 
formed, and the success that would probably attend 
its exertions. 
I remain, 
Sir, 
Your faithful 
and obedient servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 

133 George street, Edinburgh, > 

8th December, 1821. 4 


Copy of a letter from Sir Alexander Don. Bart, 
M. P.to the Right Honourable Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. dated Newton Don, by Kelso, Nov. 
20th, 1820. 


My Dear Srr Joun, 
I have perused your extract from the letter of 
our American correspondent. There certainly 
are plenty of horses to be had of the blood o 
Flying Childers, or Highflyer; indeed, there 
must be few thorough bred horses who have not 
a portion of that, of either one or the other, 
in their veins. I should say, that any large, 
thorough bred horse, of good shape and sound 
action, would be likely to make a good cro 
with the mares he alludes to—Great perfor- 
mances on the turf need certainly be no in- 
ducement to purchase for his object.—But I 
must observe that although a strong thorough- 
bred horse will get a handsome and useful pro- 
duce, out of a mare of coarse texture, com- 
monly called a country mare, which will an- 
swer for the draught in some shape, (certainly 
as a mail-coach horse, or Barouche Leader at 
worst ;) yet it does not appear that the animal 
so begotten, can be by any means depended on, 
io continue his progeny, so as to give you a suc- 
cession of the same stock.—TIn countries where 
thorough-bred Stallions are established, a great 
number of these horses are produced, from the 
proprietor, in general, permitting, (his own 
tenant’s mares at least,) to be covered gratis, 
but the deterioration of produce resulting from) 
the second cross, having been so perfectly eli- 
cited by experience, few think it worth their 
while, to look for any farther return for the ex- 
pense of rearing them, than their price, or use 
as a gelding, if a male: if a female the impreg- 
nation of a horse of racing blood will suit her, 
when properly chosen ;—I beg to be under- 
stood, that it is my decided opinion, that the 
half bred horse, will get the same kind of pro- 
duce, from the thorough-bred mare, as the 
thorough-bred horse, would out of the half bred 
mare ; itis in leaving the racing blood, that the 
disasters in breeding occur, so that nothing but 
ill judged economy, ever prevails on the mas- 
ter of astrong useful mare, to have her covered 
by the “ Chapman’s Horse.” 
I should certainly recommend to any foreign- 
er, wishing to introduce a good draught breed 
into this country, to purchase a good Stallion, 
and a sufficient number of Mares, of @ distinc? 





the breed has been supposed to have arrived, 
as near perfection as it is at present, and has 
continued for many years—Ii should think the 
most likely to meet his expectation would be, 
the Cleveland breed, the Norman, or the Flan- 
ders draught horse. Among those of the last 
mentioned race, he must be cautious to cull 
such as do not partake of the proverbial clumsi- 
ness alleged against it; which I am convinced 
might he done, so as to silence even London 
fastidiousness in harness, and the breeders 
might be expected, to continue their excellence, 
as far as we can expect it to be transferred 
to posterity, by those observations, which our 
limited experience enables us to make.—Our 
greatest hope in a cross is, that the amalgama- 
tion of the desirable points on each side, wil! 
make a fine animal, but it is an even chance, 
that the reprehensible ones are the most con- 
spicuous.—If you have already a good breed, 
made to your hand, why resort to chance, except 
in the laudable spirit of speculation ?’—I know 
that you, like all others of real information 
will much more readily excuse my giving my 
opinion freely, than others would, who have 
neither profited by your experience or applica- 
tion, and I fully confide in your mercy on one, 
whose observations on breeding, have been con- 
fined within so narrow a pale as mine. 

On all occasions, it will give me very much 
satisfaction to have the honour of hearing from 
you, and beg you will believe me to be very 

, Sincerely, yours, 
ALEXANDER DON. 


Letter from the editor, in refily to the Righi 
Honourable, Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Ba.timore, 6th March, 1821. 

Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt oj 
your much esteemed favour of the 8th of De- 
cember last, enclosing the copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to you by Sir Alexander Don, Bart. 
M. P. 

I shall be indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
John Pattieson for the delivery of this letter. 
and two small packages containing a variety of 
seeds, and some Virginia Thorn quicks and 
seed, of which he obligingly offered to take 
charge. I send to you in one of the packages, 
all of the Cherokee rose seed that I have on 
hand, but more shall follow soon, and be ac- 
companied with cuttings. In addition to the 
Virginia thorn seed and quicks that you will 
recieve from Mr. Pattieson, I have had a box 
put up by Mr. Caléb Kirk, containing Virginia 
and New Castle thorn seed and quicks; this 
box is now on its way to New York, to be ship- 
ped thence by the first vessel to Greenock. 
The box is addressed to Sir John Sinclair, Edin- 
burgh, and contains a letter of directions from 
Mr. Kirk, and a mature branch of both kinds of 
thorn, with their full armour on them. Of the 
final shipment of this box you will be duly in- 
formed. 

I feel greatly obliged by your friendly efforts 
to promote my views in the selection of some 
choice live stock, and I am very grateful to your 
liberal friends for their kind disposition to con- 
tribute to the success of the design, by their ad- 


Signed, 





kind, which have proved themselves good from 


vice and services. 
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li st were practicable, it would no doubt be 
besi to have as ciety formed, as you suggest, 
to improve the breeds of our domestic animals 
ufion a national scale ; but at this moment I be- 
lieve it would be impossible to organise one.—} 
The publick attention has not been long enough 
fixed, nor is it yet sufficiently informed upon 
the subject of breeding fine animals, to justify 
the attempt upon a plan so large and concen- 
trated. But with the co-operation of some 
neighbours, I have determined to make a small, 
local beginning, in the hope of exciting other 
persons in the different states to rival the exam- 
ple, and thus pave the way to the adoption of 
your proposal, unless by these incipient mea- 
sures we secure its objects, and thereby render 
it upnecessary. 

I have for this purpose just procured two 
hundred acres of good land, situated about 
four miles from this city, on the great western 
turnpike road, and otherwise well calculated 
for a stock farm, having upon it a good tavern, 
and excellent farm buildings. 

The semi-annual fairs and meetings of the 
Agricultural Society of Maryland may be held 
there in future. At these meetings, I expect 
io see very many of the best Farmers of the 
aeighbouring States of Virginia, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania ; which will furnish good oppor- 
tunities to diffuse the pure blood of the import- 
ed stock, by selling sexual pairs of their pro- 
geny to suitable persons. On the Farm itself, 
the imported stock shall be preserved in its ori- 
ginal purity and excellence, by the best keep, 
and the retention of the finest offspring ; and at 
the same time the Farmers in the vicinity of 


from England, a horse and mare of No. 1, a 


And for this purpose I shall have to import|succeed in this climate. 


The first vines were 
planted in a nursery, in 1813, from the slips. 


mare only of No. 2, a cow of No. 7, a pair ofjand in 1814 we planted them out in the manne: 
No. 8, and rams and ewes of No. 10 and 1i ;/that we wanted them to grow. 


The first par 


which I hope to accomplish for about $5000,/of the vineyard consisted of about two and « 





by the next packet—but in the mean time I 


license is at hand. 
from the Mediterranean. 


to this country, by persons of whom I can obtain 


at first procure but the female. 


Decay of Fruit Trees. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Israel’s Creek, Frederick County, Md. 
15th July, 1820. 


the fruit trees—more particularly apples and pairs of 
this section of the country. The first appearance 


them, or they are so near to my establishmentiturity under ten years. 
as to be accessible in every case, in which [ shalijpruned when clear of sap. 
pruned in Japuary and february. 
should be planted in March, when the vines 
first begin* to put forth. 
either buried or kept in a warm cellar, aitet 
they are taken from: tie vine, until planted. 


Upon this subject I will write to you definitivelyjhalf acres; it bore a small crop of grapes i: 


1816, and in 1817 we made five barrels of wine. 


wish you to inform yourself when, and how they) which was of the Claret and Madeira quality. ‘Th: 
can be most advantageously procured for me / vineyard now consists uf about five acres; they 
The Andalusian horse I shall have to import di-jhave never failed bearing since they first begai 
rectly from Spain, for which object the king’s| This fall I made nine barrels of wine, althoug!. 
I have just procured a first|the last two and a half acres had just began t 
rate Maltese Jack, and a Jennet will be obtained|bear ; and (from the novelty of the institution 
The rest of the above|I am well persuaded that one half of te grape: 
named animals have been recently imported in-|were ate each year. 


I rather think the vines will not come to ma 
The vines should be 
I have generally 
The slips 


The slips should be 


I am well convinced, from my experience in 


ra way es is with Lepn — — - the business, that a vineyard, in an eligible situ. 
ae Ge SS See, Weeeeee wae ee ener Deeae © ation, well cultivated, will yield from three tc 


five hundred gallons to the acre ; and one hand 
of decay that I observed, was about the middle of/can with ease cultivate five acres, except gather 


May, immediately after a severe hail storm, and forjing; and I have no doubt but the wine would 


some time I ee it owing to the 
ceived from the 


for some other cause. The injury commences at the 


extreme end of the shoot, or branch ; descends gradu- 
ally down the limb to its origin in the body or stock ; 


most obnoxious to the disease. 





the establishment, may enjoy the advantage of 
crossing their common animals, and soon possess 
a much improved stock. 


; te a? : gr 
[he publicity of this importation, a generalimade, I have not yet been able to discover the true 


knowledge of the association by which it is 
made, and the eclat that it may obtain at the 
semi-annual exhibitions of the Agricultural 
Society of Maryland, may immediately lead 
persons in the different states to imitate the en- 
terprise.—And if similar establishments could 
be created and sufficiently multiplied, perhap 
their effect would equal our wishes, and rende 
any larger importations unnecessary. 

I wish to keep at my stock farm, fairs of 
each of the following breed of animals— 


OF HORSES. 
No. 1.—The Thorough Bred Racer. 
No. 2.—The Cleveland Bay 
No. 3.—The Andalusian. 

OF ASSES. 
No. 4.—The Maltese. 

OF BLACK CATTLE. 

No. 5.—The Alderney 
No. 6.—The Devon 
No. 7.—-The Holderness 
No. 8.—The Teeswater. 

OF SHEEP. 
No. 9.—The Merino 
No. 10.—The South Down 
No. 11.—The Leicester. 

OF SWINE. 
No. 12.—The Byfield 
No. 13.—The Bedford 
No. 14.—The Angus 


es: they will confer a ve 


one hundred grafts and buds since May, many of them 
loaded with fruit—and the destruction still pro- 
esses. From all the examinations which I have 


cause. I have repeatedly inquired of old and expe- 
rienced farmers : Some attribute it to hail, some to 
the late and severe spring frosts, andsome toan insect 
—but all appear to be in doubt and uncertainty. Now, 
sir, if any of your correspondents will inform us of 
the true cause, and, if possible, give us a prevent- 
considerable favour 
on many sufferers, and greatly oblige one of your 


subscribers. Yours very OF 


From the Kentucky Gazette. 


VINEVARDS 


SUCCEED IN THE WESTERN STATES, 


Gentlemen— 


gentleman and myself. 


vines are planted is elevated. 
essential to the culture of vines. 


thrive well and ripen remarkably regular. 


do not ripen so well as the others. 








No. 135.—The Dishley. 


The situation of the ground on which theling the cow-house. | 
The vines arejairy and luminous; its length determined by 


planted on the south-east of the hill, and ratherjthe number of cows, which might amount from 
in a rolling position, well calculated to drain the/forty, to sixty or more, and from three to fou 
water off in heavy rains, which I conceive veryjfeet allowed to each cow—its breadth 
The grapesjthirty to forty feet, which may thus be distribu. 
that we cultivate are of different species: wejted :—Twelve feet in the centre, between two 
have planted of the Madeira, Claret, Cape, Bur-jrows of cows, including a sloping gutter on 
gundy and Champaign. The Claret and Capejeither side, in front of, and in a line with the 
Thelheads of the cows: five feet on either side for 
vines of the Madeira thrive finely, though they/their standing, and immediately behind thei: 
I have de-itails a gutter two feet wide, and nearly as 


clined cultivating them, as I think they will not|many deep, and also a four feet walk on either 


Iting they re-lbe equally as good as that which is imported a‘ 
ail ; but the gradual and continued!the same age. 
decay up to the present time, has induced me to look!,.,, years old, for two and a half, and three do! 


lars per gallon. 


I have sold my wine, when only 
1, 


Should the people of Kentucky and Tcunes- 


the growth of last year, more particularly of graftsisee turn their attention to this business, they 
and buds of tender and luxuriant growth, appears|will not only be enabled to stop the importa 
I have lost more thanition of wines, but will be enabled to furnish the 
eastern and northern states with 
cheaper than they can import it. 


this article 
Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES G, HICKS. 


4 AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
DUTCH DALRN, 
BY THE REVEREND MR. TICKELL. 
From the Maine Intelligencer. 
The economy of the Dutch, in the manage 


W.J. {ment of their milch cows, being recommended 
in one of the agricultural reports, as an object 


worthy of inquiry, I take the liberty to send 


you such information on the subject, as many 
cursory notes, made some years since on the 
Giascow Vineyarp, November 22, 1820,jspot, furnished me with, on the inspection oi 
three great cow houses, at Utretch, Harlem, 

I have received your letter by Mr. Beau-jand Amsterdam, which were constructed on 
champ, requesting me to give you a sketch ofjan oblong square, and of a moderate height, with 


the vineyard at this place, planted by a Swissja slight floor over head, for a certain occasional 
quantity of hay, cut out of a Dutch barn adjoin 


The building within was 


from 





ae 
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side behind each gutter. The centre walk is\to grass, they are clothed, at least those which 


paved with clinkers, and kept very clean, andjare tender, or have lately calved, with a coarse 


sanded, between which and the two sloping chan lhempen jacket extending from the shouldess to 


nels, paved likewise with clinkers, (one in eact:the rump, and half way. down the ribs, and fas- 
front row of cows) is a thick board, a foot and altened by strings under the legs; the intention 
half high, fixed edgeways, to keep the hay, &c./of which is to guard those which are tender, &c. 
on which the cows are fed, within the boundsjafter their winter’s confinement, from the per- 
of the channel. 
slight chain or rope round the neck, fastenedlow, deep, rich meadows, and likewise to in- 


about 980lbs. with 140lbs. of loose fat. A steer byBlyth 
Comet, was sold in May, 1816, for 36 pounds ster- 
ling, that weighed 100*lbs and was then only twenty. 
two months old. In November, 1821, Mr. C’s tur- 
nips having failed, he sold ten young steers, all of his 
own breeding, to his brother, who ted them in an open 
ward without a shed upon Swedish turnips and straw, 
without any other food, except a small quantity of 





The cows are tied up with apendicular dews, which are very heavy in their|Clover hay, once a day, for about a month before he 


sold them. ‘The price Mr, C. obtained for the steers 
in November, was 17 pounds each, and his brother 


to an iron ring, running up and down a fixedicrease their milk, which warmth very essen-|.oj4 them for 39 pounds, 10 shillings each, leaving 22 


post; under the standing of the fore and hindtially contributes to. The same precaution i: 
feet of the cows, fir timber, a foot and a halfadopted, I understand, in winter, before they 


wide, is extended the whole length of the house, return to the house, if the weather is severe, or/Farmer’s Journal, in 18153. 
While at grass their my “ Archives ot useful knowledge,” may be seen 
other 


as stone, or any other harder substance, would when a cow calves late. 
probably founder their feet, and the interval/keepers avail themselves of every opportunity 
filled up with a floor of sand and lime, graduallyto supply them with brewer’s wash, &c. which 


pounds, 10 shillings each, fer five months’ keeping, 
An account of this sale was published in the London 
In the first volume of 


statements of the profits attending this breed, in 
a letter to me from Mr. Nicholson of Gipton, near 
Leeds; and so well convinced are the farmers of Eng- 





depressed towards the middle, the better tofrom habit they drink. greedily, in preferencejjand of the value of the short-horned stcck, that 


receive the incumbent belly of the cow. 
timber, on which the hind feet stand, is rathertheir dykes usually afford. 
higher than that in front, both to enable the, 
cow to reach her meat the more easily, an! 
likewise to eject her excrements ‘the more} 
cleanly. 
mote cleanliness, tied by a slight cord fastened) . 
to a narrow slip of deal nailed above, which| Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, August 10, 1820. 


prevents their flourishing their tails, but not, S 
their lying down. EAR SER, denis 
ying | J see, with much satisfaction, the account of the 


FROM THE VILLAGE RECORDER. 


Their food is hay, with repeated warm messes 
of grains, boiled turnips, potatoes, cabbage, re- 
fuse carrots, oil-cake, buck-wheat, &c. ke. &c. 
which are placed before them in the front 
channel above-mentioned, at the upper end of 
which is fixed a pump to supply them with 
water, which they drink; as it glides gently 
down before them in the said channel; and in 


very cold weather, the pump water is temperedito take charge of one particular department of Agri- 


with hot water. In order to remove the ex- 
crements in the gutter before mentioned, a 
square board, fixed in a long handle, the exact 


county, and most heartily wish it all possible success. 
It is to be regretted, that one of the best farmed dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania has been so long without such 
an association: and I hope that all the counties in the 
state will avail themselves of the liberal provision 
made by our legislature at their last session, for the 
general establishment of similar societies. The plan 
of dividing the members into standing committees, 


culture, which has been adopted by the Westchester 
Society, is highly judicious, and cannot fail of pro- 
ducing better results, than any other arrangement. I 
hope the stimulus of an honourable ambition will 





breadth of the clinker-paved gutter, is used, 


rouse the different committees to constant exertions 


Theto such unpalatable (if not brackish) water asigréat prices are annually given for them, at the pub- 


lic sales ; prices which appear to the American farm. 
er, far beyond the value of any animal. These are not 
confined to wealthy men, but are given by mere rent- 
ers of land, who know the value of the stock, and 
are assured of being well remunerated for the expen. 





Each cow’s tail is platted, and to pro- Chester County Agricultural Society of diture of capital in their purchase. An account ot 


ione sale may be seen in the eighth number of Johnson’s 
Rural Magazine, a work which I take for granted the 
society will subscribe for,if they do not already possess 
it. It is important for the United States that this 
breed is already imported into the state of Massa- 


establishment of an Agricultural Society, in Chesterichusetts, by Mr. Williams of Northborough, but as 


it will be a long time before it can be diffused general. 
ly, I submit it to the Chester county society, whether 
it would not be an enterprise worthy the spirit and in 
dustry which the members have always shown,to send 
for a bull and a cow of the breed. I am sure they would 
have no cause to regret the speculation. If they de- 
termine to do so, no one could be applied to with so 
much advantage as Mr.Champion. A special mes- 
senger should be sent to take charge of the treasure. 
I am not informed as to the merit of the cows for 
milk ; but I know that the North Devon cows pos- 
sess the quality for which the cows of the United 
States are owas, deficient, and a very respecta- 
ble and extensive Norfolk farmer, who visited this 


with which they are pushed down the gutterito discharge the duties attached to their several de 


country last year, informed me that he preferre:! 


and through an opening at the extremity of|partments. The improvements of the breeds of cattle,'them on that account to all others. 


the house, into a deep pit made to receiveland of farm stock generally, is a subject of great im- 


them : and afterwards, by means of a long spout, 
water is conveyed from the pump into the gut- 
ter, which is washed perfectly clean, twice, or 
oftener in the day—as also is the channel in 
front of the cows. As the cows remain con- 
stantly tied up, from the time they return from 
the pasture to their winter quarters, in Novem- 
her or December, according to the season of the 
vear, till they go to grass in April; it is surpris- 
ing, from this arrangement and economy, with 
what facility and thrift-a great number of cows 


portance, and intimately connected with the interest 
of the agriculturist. 
the cattle of the United States are greatly deficient in 
two capital points: one is, their not acquiring the 
utmost quantity of flesh and fat of which they are 
capable at an early age ; the other is, our cows not 
continuing to give milk until within a short time 
of calving. Occasionally, I well know, that individuals 
are met with, to which those objections do not apply ; 
but we have no breeds upon which the farmer can 
count for that uniform early proof, and long retention 
of their miik, for which certain breeds in England 
and the continent of Europe are deserved!y famous. 
In England, the “ improved short-horned” or Tees- 


‘The generosity of Mr. Coke of Holkham, has se- 
cured to Maryland several cows and a bull of this 


It has long appeared to me, oy em ; but a long time must elapse before they can 


come common ; and as in no country does the far- 
mer receive more for the produce of the dairy than 
in the United States, I wish seme of the agricultural 
societies to be established under the law of Penn- 
svlvania of the last session, would import a pair of 
North Devons. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, is said to 
possess the breed in great purity. The steers are the 
fastest walkers of any breed, and are in great use for 
the — and draught. . 

I have given your society the foregoing facts and 
advice, as a proof of my hearty wishes to promote 
its success ; and as a further proof of the same, I 








are taken care of by a very few hands; and also 
with what neatness, although they are allowed 
no litter, except what little refuse hay is left by) 
them. The eye of the master indeed is always; 
upon them, for at the upper end of the house he! 


water breed, is superior to ali others for early fat- 
ting and size. The graziers and farmers of the Uni- 
ted States will scarcely believe that the four quarters 


send for its library, several pamphlets on agricultural 
subjects. Among them are two copies of my intro- 
ductory lecture to a course of jectures I delivered on 


of an ox of that breed, only two years and eleven|comparative anatomy and the diseases of domestic 


months old, weighed 1424lbs. yet such is the fact, 


animais, in the winter of 1813, but was not encoura- 


running curtain, but fitted up with every conve-\Champion of Blyth, in Nottinghamshire; dated Fe-jof medical students to those important subjects. We 


nience, and in the neatest manner, for con-)ruary 12, 1820, who has lately sent a portrait of the 


now but little of the diseases of farm stock, and 


also has usually his abode, divided only by ajcommunicated to me in a letter from Mr. ee to make a second attempt to turn the attention 


animal to the Philadelphia Sccicty for promoting 
Agriculture,*and will be shown toany of the members 
of the Chester county society who may be desirous 


ducting the dairy, and coppers for boiling wa- 
ter, and the various messes for the cows, &c. 


when they do occur, it is to be regretted that they 
are selcom treated upon scientific or rational princi- 
ples. Permit me to draw the attention of the soci- 


In short, no people on earth (the Chinese notiof seeing a true representation of such a parazon ofjety to the subject, and to request the members to 


excepted) study and practice the “ mu/tum in'size and dg? 6 Mr. C. informs me that “ he has 
farvo,” more assiduously, and with greaterbeen in the practice for some years of feeding his 


success than the patient, industrious, frugal, steers, and selling them tothe butchers from 2 years 


provident Dutchman, among whom many in-UP to three years cld, when they generally ‘average 


genious contrivances in all arts and professions) , The Editor of this journal has recently received 


are to be found worthy the imitation of the'g copy of this portrait from Mr. Champion, and will 
most enlightened nations. When the cows gotake pleasure in showing it, 





have every animal dying on their farms opened and 
carefully examined, and the symptoms, zppearance, 
and method of treatment, regularly noted in a book 
kept by the society, for the express object. Such a 
record will prove serviceable to the members, and 
may be particularly acceptable to a lecturer upon ve- 
erinary medicine, when the directors or trustees of 
any of the medical schools in the United States shal! 
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evince their wisdom by establishing such a professor-jpounds of flour and much offal. Mixed with|seventy years old, I never knew of but one Free 


‘wheat or rye flour, it makes wholesome bread ; 


shi ‘ 
f also send Mr. Watson's account of the Berkshire’); of itself, (like corn meal) it will not knead 


agriculturai society, which will prove useful in reg. 


ulating the proceedings of your society, when you 


distribute premiums; a measure which will doubt- 
less claim an early attention. 


linto good dough. 


‘Martin, (a barren heifer, that has been a twin 
‘with a bull calf) raised in our country, that with 
its male twin, a cow of mine produced four years 


| If millet was comraonly sown, it would be-'ago; they are well grown, handsome, and so 
lt add be annual ad-come the food of working horses and cattle. Itsmuch alike, they are not readily distinguished 


dresses before the Philadciphia society of agricul-\superiority over oats is evident, and its equality/from each other, they have been recently sub- 


ture, by Messrs. Rawle and Vilghman; Parke on 
salt as Manure, and condiment tor cattle; an ad- 
dress from the Philadelphia society on encouraging 
Agriculture, and the establishment of a pattern farm, 
and the address from the Cattle society of Pennsyl- 
yania, on the choice of cattle. 


I repeat my best wishes for the success of youriaverage weight-- Say 30 bushels of millet per 


society, and beg you personally to accept assurances 


of my great esteem. 
JAMES MEASE. 
P. S. I beg leave to recommend the “ Plough boy” 
published at Albany, to the society. 





From the American Daily Advertiser.—Philad, 
MILLET. 


To Mr. Poutson. 
Sir—In your paper of Saturday the 25ti: 
ultimo, there is a letter from Dr. Coleman of 
Virginia, on the subject of Millet, as regards the 
nutritive qualities of its seed, which I believe to 
be perfectly well founded. The produce of 
seed, mentioned by bim is not half equal to many 
crops I have seen. But I mean now principally 
to notice the excellence of its halm or straw, for 
farm stock. Two and a half to four tons per 
acre of provender are produced on a tolerable 
good soil; and I never found any profitable crop 
ona bad one. When it is cut in the first stage 
of ripening the seed, (which is the proper time) 
the cattle and horses wil] not feed on it freely, it 
being tough and neither so succulent nor inviting 
as clover and other grasses at that season. But 
when dry as it now is, it is soft and tender, so 
that all the stock on the farm prefer it to the best 
hay, which they will reject, whilst a spear of 
millet straw is within their reach. 
My farmer was highly prejudiced, and did 
not do justice to the crop, which required care- 
ful attendance in curing, it having been injured 
by a storm of wind and rain. But he is now a 
complete convert, and eulogises millet proven- 
der beyond any other. The stock thrive and 
show the nutritious quality of their food ; poultry 


with corn, is after some favourable experiments, 
firmly believed. 
Superiority of millet over oats, to cover fal- 


per acre, at 35 Ibs. per bushel, 1050 lbs. a great 
‘acre at 55 Ibs. per bushel, 1650 Ibs.—the mosi 


common weight. Balance 600 pounds in favour 
of millet. 





* That is Deer grass; because in countries where 
it grows wild, the tribe of the Cerba are remarkably 
fond of it. 


SPANING HEIFERS. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Virginia, Gloucester Co. February 
13¢h, 1821. ‘ 
Mr. SKINNER, 

A friend of mine observed to me a short time 
since, that you had requested information on the 
subject of spaying heifers, and though a sub- 
scriber to your useful publication, the American 
Farmer, I have overlooked it. I will, however, 
give you some account of my experience. Ten 
or twelve years ago, I began with two in the 
spring, when they were two years old, and suc- 
ceeding, I have not failed to spay from two to 
three each spring since; so that the whole 
number has amounted‘to between twenty and 
thirty, and have lost two only by the operation. 
My most sanguine expectations have been ex- 
ceeded in the superior excellence of the beef, 
which is peculiarly’ delicate. I have had them 
slaughtered from five to six years of age, and 
believe they would be larger and probably better 
a year or two older; they are thrifty and fatten 
with facility ; the size is much increased by the 
operation, which is performed in the same man- 
ner that sows are treated for the same purpose, 
but I believe it might be improved (and I mean 


jected to the yoke. ‘The Martin has not a femi 
inine appearance, and is at least, equal in strength 
and agility to its twin brother. I have no doubt 


lows preceding wheat.—Say 30 bushels of oatsjit will perform well, as would also the spayed 


heifer, if required, for some years, and then 
make the most valuable beef. The Martin has 
had free access to the bull for nearly twelve 
months, he has never to the knowledge of any 
one, noticed her, and her appearance would jus- 
tify the belief, and also the report, that they wil! 
not breed. I am, 
respectfully yours, 
PHILIP TABB. 


TENS PARWI GR. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH, 16, 1821 











poy” Our subscribers are reminded that ac 
cording to the invariable terms of this paper, 
their subscription is to be fraid on or before thi 
Jirst day of next month—for volume third. We 
entreat them to recollect that every thing de- 
fiends on their punctuality, amd that the merits 
of the AMERICAN Fanmern whatever they may 
be, have arisen from the frromptness with which 
calls of this kind have been met by its fratrons. 
It is earnestly desired, that on the fierusal of 
this notice, each subscriber will fut the amouné 
ina letter addressed to the Editor, who agrees 
to take all risk of mail, 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS AND 
PREMIUMS, 


At a meeting of the committee appointed on be 
half of the Agriculcural society of Maryland, to 
make arrangements for holding SEMI-ANNUAI 
Farrs, and for the DISTRIBUTION OF PREMIUMS, 
W. Patterson, Esq. presiding in the absence of Go- 
vernor Ridgely, and J. 5. Skinner, acting as secreta- 
y, it was resolved to offer the following premiums. 
irst, 

For the best Bull, not less than two years . 





are also fond of and also thrive on the seed,'to try) by forming an inclined plane of soft earth, old. ; $25 00 
: Sp : h ’ . |For the best milch cow 20 00 
whole or ground. Weight for weight, the mealinearly to an angle of forty-five degrees, against| por the best yoke of working oxen 25 00 
fattens hogs or beef cattle equal if not superior tola post for securing the hind legs when the ani-/For the second best pair of do. 10 0G 
Indian corn. I think it is generally sown too thin/mal is laid on her back, with the heels up and|Best bull calf, under two years old 10 00 
for provender. I should prefer half a bushel tothe head confined below; for the pain must be/Best cow, do. do. 10 00 
the acre, to any other quantity of seed. excessive when suspended by the hams, sustain-|Best Boar — 10 00 
The Germans style the species of millet, weling its whole weight. 1 have no doubt but the erp ear ae the paes mesias treed ~— = 
‘ » e +o . e Pan ee el ‘ pe | s e pu i . } 
cultivate Hrisch grass, in latin it is millet, in En-bowels in that situation will be sufficiently out of For the best ram of any other breed 5 00 
glish Airse. the operator’s way. Two years since, I causcd|pest ewe do 5 00 
Some species of millet are indigenous, only injtwo young cows with their first calves, a month/For the best 6 wethers, the modes of feeding 
eastern and warm countries. Some wild andjold, to be spayed; they were about two years) to be communicated 10 00 
coarse kinds of Hirsch grass grow in Pennsylva-jand nine months old, having by accident had ac- _ HORSES. _ 
nia, and several sorts are natives of cold climates,cess to the bull, about the age of two years; my For be poe — for improving the stock ra 
XT . ; “wai ° ° » . . K 0 L 
In the West Indies a species of millet (differ entjobject was to ascertain whether they would con-'r.- the best do. for improving the stock of 
from ours) is cultivated as an esculent for their/tinue to give milk as long as they ought to live ; farm horses. 20 00 
slaves. As an esculent for man, it is highly va-jagreeable to report. They do continue to give|For the best brood mare for these two objects 
luable. When the Moravians first settled injmilk, but not equal to what I expected. Iam) each | 10 00 
Pennsylvania, the kind we now cultivate was injinclined to believe these cows were too young, For the best jack 10 00 
common use ; boiled and caten with milk, in|their udders not sufficiently formed, and which|£r the best jennet 10 00 
For the best mule 20 00 


puddings and cakes; similarly treated with those 
made from buckwheat meal, to which it is far 


had not grown with their growth; our milkers 





too are black women, who perform that business|pjate worth t 


The above Naps to consist of pieces of silver- 
e sums mentioned. Resolved, that in 


superior. Three bushels of millet produce 100icarelessly. In my long life, being more thanall of the cases above particuarly specified the ani 





{ 
: will be appointed to examine the stock and award 
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mals exhibited, shall have been raised in the ‘state of —Frarnens, 40 to 45 cts.—Hay, per ton §16.—Srnaw,|vided at 150 cents per week, and good pasturage af 


Maryland, and that they must be at the time of ex- 
hibition, the bonafide property of the person exhibit- 
ng them. 

it was further 

Resolved, that the sum of fifty dollars be reserv- 
ed to be distributed at the discretion of the society, 


do. $8—N. E. Porarors, 50 cts. per bushel — 
Live Stock 5 to $6 c.— Beer, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts. 
jcorn Breer, 7 cts—Mutrox, 8 to 10 cts—Hams, 10 to 
j\12 cts—Munp.irNes, 8 to 10 cts.— Butter, 20 to 25 cts. 
—Cuzerse, 8to 10 cts, per lb.—Tar, $1 75—Sortr Tur- 
PENTINE, §2—Pitca, $24—Rosin, common 17—bright 


in 5 pieces of silver plate, each valued at ten dollars. do. $3 per barrel.—Varnisu, 25 cts—Srinits Turren- 
The society will meet agreeably to adjournment on|T!¥#; an _ ow Bh et —_ ne “s to 16 
t xt, when Commi cts, per lb.—Ricr, o 34cts.—ship and Frooxtme 
ne See ees Oe ae Sa — Piank, $27 to 28, Surnetes, best $8—common, $3 
oy 4 p. M.—Oak wood, $4—Hickory, $5 per cord— 

the premiums, there to be delivered by the Presi-|to 44 P , ’ 
dent’ of the Society to the fortunate competitors in|CLove®, seed $7—Am. Orcuarp grass, do. $4—Eng. 
the presidence of the Society and the public. The do. do. or Cocksroot, do. $8—Henns, do. $3—Timo0- 





ter the month of April, at 50 cents per week. Care 
will be taken to prevent accidents and escapes, but 
no responsibility will be assumed. He will leave 
the Maryland tavern every Monday for Govan’s 
town, and return to it every ‘Thursday during the 
season. 

Sancho is an uncommonly fine large Jack, he is 
fourteen hands high, is of a black colour, was im- 
— by an officer of the United States Navy from 

alta, where he was selected as the best to be had. 
He is very docile, and has been proved on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, to be a remarkable sure and 
excellent foal getter. I am upon the most credible 





4 : : F ‘ Tuy, $5—Sayrorn, $10--Mitiet, $2 per bushel—Lv- 
2 place of meeting will be notified hereafter. cunm, 75 cte—Swarr CENTED ‘VERNAL $1 50—Cow 
a — _ {grass 75 cts—Trerom, 50 cts, perlb.—Ruta Baca, 75 
‘i Retna Aiaek 9, WR cts—Manere Wonrzer, $175 cts. per lb—Canpace 


t} covado do. do. $7 50 to 9 25—American Waite Leap, 


PRICES CURRENT. seed, 25 to 374 cts.—Caviirtowzr, 75 to 100 cts. per 
Fiour, from the wagons $3 75 to 3 624—Watsxry>\oz.--Spring Tanzs, $8 per bu.—Pxas,25 to 75 cts. per 


4, from do, 2i cts. per gal_—Wuear 60 to 62 cts—Bar-|quart—Onion seed, 2U to 75 cts—Leex 31 to 37 cts. 


4 Ley,45 cts.—Oats, 25 cts—Conrisu, per quintal, whole--—short orange Carrot, 12} cts.—Pansnip, 123 cts. 


i sale $3, retail do. $4—-N. E. Beans, per bushel, $1/—Lerrvce, 25 to 75 cts—Rappisu, 124 to 31 cts— 
" 124—do. Peas, 75 cts—Ground Prasrer per ton $8|Brxr 124 cents—Bnocore, 31 to 100 cts.-Cucumpen, 
qu 50, per barrel, $1 45, per bushel, 35, in the stone per|37 to 75 cts. per oz.—Turnir seed, 50 to 125 cts per lb 
1 ton, $6 50—New Orleans Svuear, $8 75 to 10—Mus- 


No sales of Virginia or Maryland Tobacco the pre- 























AR $12 50—Ground do. $13 a 14—Liyszxp Om, 75 cts,jsent week. 
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i SANCHO 
; Will stand on my Stock Farm, at the Marylandjand at 12 dollars for each mare, payable at the close 


He will be let to but 50 Mares during that period, 


*rn, 4 miles from Baltimore, on the Fre-jof the season, or this may be discharged by sending 


k turnpike road. The season will commence|8 dollars with the mare, Good livery will be pro. 


and disinterested testimony assured, “ that his off- 
spring are very superior, and that even from some 
small mares his mules will be 15 hands high.” 

It is an absurd and false notion that mares will not 


breed from their own species, after having once pro. 
duced a Mule. 

That the importance and advantages of raising 
Mules should be placed before the eyes of those who 
may read this notice, I have taken sketches on the 
breeding of them, their treatment, usefulness, ionge- 


|vity and value ; from the fifth London edition of the 


Complete Farmer, or General Dictionary of Agri- 
culture and Husbandry. JOHN S. SKIN NER. 


EXTRACTS. 


On the Breeding of Mules. It is remarked that 
mares of a a breed and well made, should 
be re ey should be young, full of life, 
large barrelled, but small limbed, moderate sized 
head, and a good forehead. The mules made use of 
in the sourthern parts of Europe, are sometimes fif- 
teen and sixteen hands high, usually black, strong, 
well limbed and large ; being mostly bred out of the 
fine Spanish mares. 

On their Treatment. It is stated to be very advan- 
tageous, to handle the foals from the time of their 
being dropped, which makes them perfectly gentle, 
and easy to break at the proper age, preventing that 
viciousness, which is so commonly complained of in 
these animals, ‘They may be broken at two or three 
years old, but should not do much work until four, 
when they will bear hard labour without injury. — 
They may be easily broken by gn small bur- 
thens on their backs at first, slowly increasing their 
weight, afterwards setting a boy on them, and as 
gradually pees them to the draught along side of 
a brisk walking, well broken horse, for an hour at a 
time, being upon all occasions very patient and kind, 
but persevering in your treatment of them. Their 
food should be sufficient to keep them growing, with- 
out palling their appetites or making them too fat. 
They should be protected from the cold of winter, 
but at all times be allowed ample range for volunta- 
ry exercise. 

Their usefulness far exceeds that of the horse for 
the ordinary farming purposes; their is no animal 
so proper to carry large burthens, they will trave} 
months together, with six and eight cwt. on their 
backs ; there is no other animal as sure footed, they 
are much stronger than horses, more hardy and easy 
to keep, are subject to but few diseases, and capa- 
ble to work at avery great age.. It is stated upon 
the authority of Mr. Skey, that two working mules 
had arrived to the age of seventy years each, and 
that he was informed by a person who had taken 
much notice of mules, that although they will do 
much work at two and three years of age, they do 
not arrive at perfection until thirty. 

It is well known that 150 dollars cash, will not 
purchase from their owners, our largest sized mules. 


the Ist day of April, and end the 1st day of August. BALTIMORE, 
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